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The Frenzied Naval Program. 

There are encouraging signs that an effective reac- 
tion against the indefinite increase of the navy has set 
in, both among the people and among public men. 
The estimates for the coming year which were sent 
in by the naval board amounted to more than one 
hundred and fourteen millions, an increase over the 
past year of fourteen per cent. The bill which has 
been voted by Congress carries slightly less than one 
hundred millions, or in other words allows practically 
no increase at all of the budget. 

The original estimates provided also for the build- 
ing of three new battleships. These were cut down 
to two in the House, where a strong disposition ex- 
isted to eliminate from the bill all the new ships. 
While the bill was under discussion in the House a 
vigorous effort was made to reduce the number of 
battleships to one. The amendment to this effect 
received one hundred and twenty-one votes against 
one hundred and forty-four for the two ships. 

The provision for two battleships was carried 
through by the influence of the President, who con- 
tinues with unabated strenuousness to defend his 
policy of a big and ever-expanding fleet of warships 



as the only sure means by which peace with the rest 
of the world can be maintained. We are assured 
that, in addition to the forty-two who did so, at least 
thirty other Republican Representatives were disposed 
to vote against the battleships, and probably would 
have none so but for the pressure put upon them by 
the President directly and through Speaker Cannon. 
If these representatives had had the courage to free 
themselves from party domination and vote their 
honest sentiments, the real opposition to the extrava- 
gant naval program would have manifested itself in 
its full strength. 

The opposition of members of the House to further 
naval increase sprang largely from economic consid- 
erations. The prospect of a big deficit alarmed them. 
But their willingness to cut the naval appropriations 
rather than others shows how far genuine opposition 
to the enlargement of the navy, in rivalry with other 
powers, has progressed. A considerable number of 
prominent Republican representatives consider the 
big navy program not only excessively costly but 
also both foolish and dangerous; that a great war 
fleet is entirely needless from the point of view of 
defense, and increases materially the danger of fric- 
tion and war abroad. Among the prominent House 
opponents, on the Republican side, of further increase 
are Littlefield of Maine, Sherman and Wadsworth of 
New York, Burton of Ohio, Gillett and Lawrence of 
Massachusetts, Adams of Pennsylvania and Bartholdt 
of Missouri. 

The fact is that the President's naval policy had a 
very narrow escape from defeat this year, and it is 
reported that many Republicans in the House who 
yielded to pressure this time and voted with the 
party will not do so again. 

In the Senate the attack on the President's policy 
was even sharper and stronger than in the House. 
An effort was made there also to reduce to two the 
number of battleships to be provided for in the bill. 
But the motion failed in very much the same way as 
was the case in the House. The vote on it stood 
twenty-two to thirty-eight. 

The opposition in the Senate on the Republican 
side was led by Senator Hale of Maine, himself the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs. He 
declared for the reduction of the navy program to 
the building of one battleship a year, " to make good 
the waste that time causes " ; that is, to keep the 
navy down to its present size. He was particularly 
severe in his arraignment of the policy of imitating 
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Great Britain. " The principal object of a big navy 
in time of peace," he said, " is to bully small powers," 
or to go and " bark at the doors " of some weak state 
" that has been brow-beaten by European powers." 
If this country meant to follow the British policy of 
bullying small powers, " the present navy," he asserted, 
" was a mere bagatelle compared to what would be 
required." 

The people throughout the country are not yet 
fully aware of the proportions to which this " baga- 
telle of a navy " has grown in a few years. We are 
spending on it at the present time one hundred mil- 
lions a year, which is half as much as the cost of the 
entire system of free public school education in the 
forty-five states of the Union, and nearly five times 
as much as the annual outlay on all the universities 
and colleges of the nation. The vessels of the navy 
fit for service, including 47 under construction, num- 
ber at the present time 312. There are 25 firskclass 
battleships (including those in construction), 1 second- 
class battleship, 1 2 armored cruisers (including those 
building), 23 protected cruisers (including those 
building), 10 monitors, 3 scout-cruisers (building), 
35 torpedo-boats (including those in construction), 
16 destroyers, and 8 submarines, together with the 
auxiliaries of the several types such as gunboats, etc. 
This great fleet has been built up within twenty 
years. It has cost the nation on an average over 
fifty millions a year for the last ten years. The total 
cost in twenty years has been not less than seven 
hundred millions of dollars, including of course the 
expense of annual maintenance. It is very rare in- 
deed that a great folly can be expressed in figures as 
the navy folly can be. 

The effort of President Roosevelt on the 22d of 
February, at the University of Pennsylvania, to de- 
fend his big navy policy by an appeal to the authority 
of Washington was, it seems to us, as flagrant a case 
of one-sided special pleading as could well be found. 
He quotes Washington's maxim, " To be prepared 
for war is the most effective means to promote peace," 
and declares that the best way to show loyalty to the 
first President's teachings is " to see to it that the 
work of building up our navy goes steadily on." 

Not a word is cited by Mr. Roosevelt of Washing- 
ton's pointed and impressive utterances against the 
inauspiciousness to liberty of "overgrown military 
establishments," which "are to be regarded as partic- 
ularly hostile to republican liberty." He keeps far 
from his lips Washington's famous utterances to 
David Humphreys in 1785 : " My first wish is to see 
this plague to mankind (war) banished from the 
earth, and the sons and daughters of this world em- 
ployed in more pleasing and innocent amusements 
than in preparing implements and exercising them 
for the destruction of mankind." Similar strong ut- 
terances were made by him a number of times in his 
letters from 1785 to 1789. 



What Washington said about being prepared for 
war was said in reference to the maintaining of a 
suitable militia force, in the days when the young 
nation was scarcely on its feet and was cordially dis- 
liked by all the great powers of Western Europe. 
To pervert this moderate maxim of the time so as to 
make it support the further large increase of a navy 
which has reached the formidable proportions of ours, 
costing already a hundred millions a year, at a time 
when the nation has grown great and impregnable, 
when it has no enemies and is universally respected, 
is to do the extremest violence to the genius of his- 
tory and to the character of Washington. It is to 
confound the spirit of the greatest American, a re- 
publican of republicans, with that of Napoleon. 

It is most gratifying to know that the President's 
frenzied naval program came so near being defeated 
last month in Congress. Next year, or the next, we 
may expect to see its plumed head sink beneath the 
waves of popular disapproval and disappear. 



The Arbitration Treaties Dead. 

The arbitration treaties which were negotiated by 
Secretary Hay and sent by the President to the 
Senate, and which had the support of practically the 
whole people, are dead, and another chapter in the 
progress of the movement in this country is closed. 
It is a lugubrious ending, we must confess. To say 
that we are disappointed is a waste of words. Eight 
years have passed since the Olney-Pauncefote treaty 
met with an inglorious fate, and here we are down 
again. 

But it is not a time to beat one's breast or tear 
one's hair. It would be useless, also, to waste one's 
strength in cursing and fighting either the Senate or 
the President. Enough of that has already been 
done by the press of the country, and, furthermore, 
we are estopped by our principles from indulging in 
such warlike performances. Let us gather ourselves 
up out of the dust and see what the situation really 
is. Perhaps it may not, after all, be as bad as at the 
first sight it seems to be. 

The treaties which were sent to the Senate pro- 
vided that for a period of five years all controversies 
of a judicial order and those regarding the inter- 
pretation of treaties should be submitted to the 
Hague Court ; and, further, that " in each individual 
case the contracting parties, before appealing to the 
permanent court of arbitration, shall conclude a spe- 
cial agreement defining clearly the matter in dis- 
pute," etc. 

The Senate held that, in its judgment, this special 
agreement would in each particular case be of the 
nature of a treaty, and hence amended Article 2 by 
changing the word agreement to treaty, in order that 
it might have the unquestioned right to pass upon 
every agreement for the submission of a dispute, of 



